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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, IN 1736. 


[We take the following account of the opening of the Gene- 
ral Assembly in 1736, from the Virginia Gazette of Friday, Au- 
gust the 6th, of that year, (the first number of the first newspa- 
per ever issued in our Cylony,) and submit the Speeches of Mr. 
Speaker Randolph, and Governor Gooch, with the Addresses 
of the Counciland House of Burgesses, &c., on the occasion, at 
full length; which we think our readers will find valuable and 
interesting for the illustrations which they furnish of the state 
of our civil polity under the royal government, and the tone of 
public opinion, at that early period—so different from what we 
have before and about us at the present time. ] 


Wituiamssure, August 6. 


Yesterday the General Assembly of this Colony, met at 
the Capitol; and 60 of the Members of the House of Bur- 
— appearing, it being the first Session of this Assem- 

ly, they were qualified, by taking the several Oaths ap- 
pointed to be taken, and subscribing the Test. 

The House having atignded the Governor in the Coun- 
cil-Chamber, and being return’d, Mr. Conway put them in 
Mind of the Governor’s Commands to make Choice of a 
Speaker; and did nominate and recommend Sir John Ran- 
dolph, as having given undeniable Proofs of his Abilities, In- 
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tegrity, and Fitness, to execute that important Trust; and 
several other Members spake to the same Purpose. Then 
Mr. Harrison propos’d Mr. Robinson for Speaker, and with 
him, Mr. Carter, and Mr. Berkely agreed: But Mr. Robin- 
son standing up in his Place, declared, That he did not ex- 
pect to be made a Competitor with the Gentleman that was 
named ; that he was no ways qualified ; and pray’d, that Sir 
John Randolph might be chosen without any Opposition ; 
And he was accordingly chosen by all the rest of the Mem- 
bers, and conducted to the Chair by Two Members; and 
being there plac’d, made a Speech to the House ; as follow- 
eth: 


Gentlemen,—The Testimony you give, to the Probity and 
Integrity of the Person whom you think fit to chuse for 
your Speaker, must be a considerable Addition to any Man’s 
Character; and to make Excuses for refusing it, which we 
hope may not be accepted, were only to make a false Shew 
of Modesty, that can be of no more Worth than Ostenta- 
tion. 

In me it would be an absurd Hypocrisy, since my Wil- 
lingness to continue in the Service of this House has been 
well known among you; tho’ I have not endeavoured to 
anticipate any Man’s Judgment, by soliciting his Vote: 
Therefore I shall not hesitate in owning the Satisfaction 
with which I accept the Honour you now bestow upon me ; 
and I do it with the greater Pleasure, seeing many worthy 
Gentlemen, experienced Members of the House of Bur- 
gesses, who have been long Witnesses of my Behaviour, 
still retain a good Opinion of it. I am very sensible of 
your Favour, and that the Obligations you lay me under, 
are too great to be satisfied with the Ordinary Returns of 
Thanks and Compliments; which would be paying a vast 
Debt with a small Matter: But it will require a great De- 
gree of Circumspection and Prudence, Labour and Dili- 
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gence, Steadiness and Impartiality, to acquit me. And . 
when so many Qualities must concur in the right Execu- 
tion of an Office, the Difficulties which must attend it can- 
not but be very obvious. And if all this shall not be suffi- 
cient; if every Action shall be construed with the utmost 
Rigour and Severity; no Allowances made for common 
Mistakes; and That which upon due Examination may 
appear to be just, shall be equally censured, with what is 
apparently not so; who can withstand so great Discour- 
agements. 

But I rely upon your Candour, not doubting but your 
Animadversions upon me will always be just, and my Con- 
duct interpreted with some Indulgence. 


Gentlemen,—We must consider ourselves chosen by all 
the People ; sent hither to represent them, to give their 
Consent in the weightiest of their Concerns; and to bind 
them by Laws which may advance their Common Good. 
Herein they trust you with all that they have, place the 
greatest Confidence in your Wisdoms and Discretions, and 
testify the highest Opinion of your Virtue. And surely, a 
Desire of pleasing some, and the Fear of offending others ; 
Views to little Advantages and Interests; adhering too 
fondly to ill-grounded Conceits; the Prejudiees of Opin- 
ions too hastily taken up; an Affectation to Popularity ; 
Private Animosities or Personal Resentments , which have 
often too much to do in Popular Assemblies, and sometimes 
put a Bias upon Mens Judgments, can upon no Occasion, 
turn us aside in the Prosecution of this important Duty, 
from what shall appear to be the true Interest of the People: 
Tho’ it may be often impossible to conform to their Senti- 
ments, since, when we come to consider and compare them, 
we shall find them so various and irreconcileable. 
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The Honour of the House of Burgesses hath of late been 
raised higher than can be observed in former Times ; and ] 
am persuaded you will not suffer it to be lessened under 
your Management. 

In every Thing that depends upon me, I shall never fail 
to be zealous for what may redound most to your Honour. 
And tho’ I must not pretend to sway your Debates, I will 
endeavour to preserve Rule and Order in them. 

I will be watchful of your Privileges, without which we 
should be no more than a dead Body ; and advertise you of 
every Incident that may have the least Tendency to destroy 
or diminish them. And Lastly, I will labour to give all 
proper Dispatch to your Proceedings, and to bring them to 
a good Issue; which are the only Means, whereby ] may 
be able to pay the Duty I owe you, to deserve the great 
Favour you have shewn me, or any Applause from the 
Publick. 


This Day, the House of Burgesses waited on the Gover- 
nor in the Council-Chamber, and presented their new 
Speaker to His Honour, when Mr. Speaker spake as fol- 
loweth : 


MR. SPEAKER RANDOLPH’'S SPEECH TO THE 
GOVERNOR. 


Sir—The House of Burgesses have, in Obedience to 
your Commands, proceeded to the (hoice of a Speaker; 
and having elected me, do now present me for your Ap- 
probation. And as I have never yet tried my Strength, in 
perverting the Use of Speech, which was given us for the 
true Discovering, and not to disguise our \iinds, I dare not 
make my first Essay in this Place, and before this Assem- 
bly; but without arraigning the small Abilities I have, I 
humbly submit my self to Your Judgment. 
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Then the Governor spake thus: 


Gentlemen,—The Choice you have made of Speaker, is 
greatly to my satisfaction. 


Then Mr. Speaker reply’d, 


I humbly thank you for this your favorable Opinion ; 
which I don’t pretend to deserve, but will use it as a pro- 
per Admonition, whereby I ought to regulate my Conduct 
in the Exercise of the Office you are now pleas’d to con- 
firm me in; which I do not intend to magnify to the De- 
gree some have done, seeing we are no more than the 
Representative Body of aColony, naturally and justly depen- 
dant upon the ‘Mother Kingdom, whose Power is circum- 
scribed by very narrow Bounds ; and whose Influence is of 
small Extent. All we pretend to, is to be of some Impor- 
tance to Those wlro send us hither, and to have some Share 
in their Protection, and the Security of their Lives, Liber- 
ties, and Properties. 

The Planters, who sustain’d the Heat and Burthen of the 
first Settlement of this Plantation, were miserably harrassed 
by the Government, in the Form it was then established, 
which had an unnatural Power of Ruling by Martial Law, 
and Constitutions passed by a Council in England, without 
the Consent of the People, which were no better: This 
made the Name of Virginia so it famous, that we see the 
Impressions of those Times, hardly yet worn out in other 
Countries, especially among the Vulgar: And such have 
been in all Ages, and for ever must continue to be, the Ef- 
fects of an Arbitrary Despotic Power; of which the Com- 
pany in Loadon, in whom all Dominion and Property was 
then lodged, were so sensible, that they resolved to estab- 
lish another Form of Government more agreeable and sui- 
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table to the Temper and Genius of the English Nation. 
And accordingly, ‘n July 1621, pass’d a Charter under their 
Common Seal, which was founded upon Powers before 
granted by Charters under the Great Seal of England ; 
whereby they ordered and declared, That for preventing 
Injustice and Oppression for the Future ; and for advancing 
the Strength and Prosperity of the Colony, there should be 
Two Supreme Councils; One to be called, The Council of 
State, consisting of the Governor, and certain Councillors, 
particularly named, to serve as a Council of Advice to the 
Governor; the other to be called by the Governor, Yearly, 
consisting of the Council of State, and Two Burgesses to 
be chosen by the Inhabitants of every Town, Hundred, or 
other Plantation ; to be called, The General Assembly ; And 
to have free Power to treat, consult, and conclude, of all 
Things concerning the Public Weal; and to enact such 
Laws for the Behoof of the Colony, and the good Govern- 
ment thereof, as from Time to Time should appear neces- 
sary or requisite : Commanding them to imitate and follow 
the Policy, Form of Government, Laws, Customs, Manner 
of Trial, and other Administration of Justice used in Eng- 
land; and providing, that no Orders of their General Court 
should bind the Colony, unless ratified in the General As- 
semblies. This is the Original of our Constitution, con- 
firmed by King James the First, by King Charles the First, 
upon his Accession to the Throne, and by all the Crown’d 
Heads of England, and Great Britain, successively, upon 
the Appointment of every new Governor, with very little 
Alteration. Under it, we are grown to whatever we now 
have to boast of. And from hence,the House of Burgesses 
do derive diverse Privileges, which they have long enjoy’d, 
and claim as their undoubted Right. Freedom of Speech 
is the very Essence of their Being, because, without it, 
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nothing could be thoroly debated, nor could they be look’d 
upon asa Council; an Exemption from Arrests, confirm’d 
by a Positive Law, otherwise their Counsels and Debates 
might be frequently interrupted, and their Body diminish- 
ed by the Loss of its Members; a Protection for their Es- 
tates, to prevent all Occasions to withdraw them from the 
necessary Duty of their Attendance; a Power over their 
own Members, that they may be answerable to no other 
Jurisdiction for any Thing done in the House; and a sole 
Right of determining all Questions concerning their own 
Elections, lest contrary Judgments, in the Courts of Law, 
might thwart or destroy Theirs. 

All these, I say, besides others which spring out of them, 
are incident to the Nature and Constitution of our Body; 
and I am commanded by the House, to offer a Petition in 
their Behalf, that You will be pleas’d to discountenanee all 
Attempts that may be offer’d against them, and assist us 
with Your Authority in supporting and maintaining them 
against all Insults whatsoever: And Lastly, I must beg 
Your Favour to my self, that You will not construe my Ac- 
tions with too much Severity, nor —— my particular 
Errors and Failings to the House. 


To which the Governor answer’d; 


The House of Burgesses may always depend upon my 
Care to support them in their antient Rights and Privileges. 


And then Mr. Speaker went on: 


We have long experienced Your Love and good Will to 
the People of this Country; and observe with what Readi- 
ness you exert it upon all Occasions. 

The Art‘of Governing well, is thought to be the most 
abstruse, as well as the usefullest Science in the World; 
and when it is learnt to some Degree of Perfection, it is 
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very difficult to put it in Practice, being often opposed by 
the Pride and Interest of the Person that governs. But 
You have shew’d how easy it is to give universal Satisfac. 
tion to the People under Your Government: You have met 
them, and heard their Grievances in frequent Assemblies, 
and have had the Pleasure of seeing none of them proceed 
from Your Administration : You have not been intoxicated 
with the Power committed to You by His Majesty ; but 
have used it, like a faithful Trustee, for the Public Good, 
and with proper Cautions: Raised no Debates about what 
it might be able to do of itself; but, on all important Oc 
casions, have suffer’d it to unite with that of the other Parts 
of the Legislature: You never propose Matters, without 
supposing your Opinion subject to the Examination of 
Others ; nor strove to make other Mens Reason blindly and 
implicitly obedient to Yours; but have always calmly ac- 
quiesced in the contrary Opiniou: And Lastly, You have 
extirpated all Factions from among us, by discountenan- 
cing Public Animosities; and plainly proved, that none 
can arise, or be lasting but from the Countenance and En- 
couragement of a Governor. Hine ille Artes. 

I do not mention these Things, for the Sake of enlarging 
my Periods, uor for Flattery, nor for conciliating Favour: 
For if I know my self at all, I have none of the Arts of 
the first, nor the Address that is necessary for the other. 
And I hope, I shall never be one of those, who bestow 
their Commendations upon all Men alike; upon those who 
deserve it, as well as those who do not. 

Permit me then, Sir, to beseech You to go on in the 
same steady Course; Finish the Character You have been 
almost Nine Years establishing; Let it remain unblemished, 
and a Pattern to those who shall come afier You; Make 
us the Envy of the King’s other Plantations ; and put those 
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Governors out of Countenance, who make Tyranny their 
Glory ; and tho’ they know their Master's Will, fancy it a 
Dishonour to perform it. 

The Governor then made the following Speech. 


GOVERNOR GOOCH’S SPEECH. 


Gentlemen of the Council, Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of 
the House of Burgesses. 


I Cannot but congratulate my self and you, that after the 
Dissolution of an Assembly, which had expressed so much 
Duty to the King, and so much Love to their Country; 
such Unanimity among themselves, and such Deference 
and Regard to me: I can behold with Pleasure, in this new 
Assembly, a Revival of the old one: And that tho’ J do 
4 ¢ meet the very same Persons, yet I meet the very same 
good Dispositions and Affections 

With this View, 1 promise my self, that whatever was 
left unfinished by them, will be perfected by you: And that 
whatever shall at any Time be recommended by me, or pro- 
posed among your selves, for the further Good of this ( ol- 
ony, will be speedily and effectualy promoted. 

To this Purpose, I must mention the better Regulation 
of the Militia, so as to render it more powerful for Prevent- 
ing Insurrections of Slaves; and also, the making of some 
Provision for the Ease of poor House-keepers, who are 
unable to purchase Arms for themselves. Such a Bill de- 
serves your Attention, when so many Negros are brought 
into the Country ; and I earnestly offer it to your Consid- 
eration. 

There is a Practice lately introduced, of importing Rum 
and other Liquors, by Land Carriage, from the neighbour- 
ing Provinces to our Frontier Inhabitants, for which no 
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Duty can be demanded, as the Law now stands: It will 
therefore be just, as well as necessary, to extend the Duty 
on Liquors to this Land-Importation ; that all Traders be- 
ing in like Circumstances, may be equaly profited by it. 

It is with great Satisfaction I can acquaint you, That His 
Majesty has been graciously pleas’d to confirm Two Acts 
passed the last Session of Assembly; one of them is the 
Act For the better Support and Encouragement of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, in Virginia; and the other is, 
An Act for Amending the Act, intituled, 4n Act for settling 
the Titles and Bounds of Lands: Of both which, not only 
the present Generation, but your Posterity, will reap the 
Advantages: And it is no small Pleasure to me, that my 
Solicitations herein, have met with Success answerable to 
my Wishes. 

What I have proposed to you, is all I have to offer to 
your Legislative Power: But at this Conjuncture, and as 
this is Our first Meeting, you must give me Leave to say, it 
is not all that concerns Us. 

Gentlemen,—You are under the Protection of a gracious 
and excellent Prince, who will always reach out His Roial 
Hand for the Benefit and Advantage of His most distant 
Subjects: And while His Thoughts have been turned to- 
ward Composing the Difference, and Settling the Tran- 
quility of Europe, never fails to have most at Heart the wel- 
fare of His own People. By the Providence of Gop, and 
His Majesty’s Conduct, both these points seem happily 
secured; the most jarring Nations have listened to the 
Voice of Peace, and the Subjects of Great- Britain are own- 
ing their Obligations to the King, and His Ministers, and 
are carrying on their Commerce with Safety and Success. 
Let us, therefore, engage His Majesty farther to us, by all 
possible Returns of Gratitude and Loyalty. 
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For myself, whom His Majesty has been graciously pleas- 
ed to entrust with the Administration of the Government 
here, I am very sensible that this Trust was for no other 
End committed to me, but in Subserviency to the Honour 
and Interest of my Sovereign, and the Good of the Public. 
As I always have, so I always shall continue to make These 
my Aim: And if your former Experience can strengthen 
your Assurance of me, and can create that proper Confi- 
dence we ought to have in each other, I question not, but 
my Heart’s Desire will be accomplished, in seeing this 
Colony in a flourishing Prosperity. 


From the Virginia Gazette of August 13th. 
THE COUNCIL’S ADDRESS TO THE GOVERNOR. 


The Humble Address of the Council, in Assembly, To the 
Honourable Wiliiam Gooch, Esq ; His Majesty’s Lieuten- 


ant-Governor and Commander in Chief, of the Colony and 
Dominion of Virginia: 


Si1r,—His Majesty’s most dutiful and loial Subjects, the 
Council of this Colony, now met in General Assembly, 
gladly lay hold of this Opportunity to express their grate- 
ful Acknowledgements for Your affectionate Speech to 
both Houses, at the Opening of this Session. 

It cannot but afford us the greatest Pleasure, to find You 
still pursuing the same just Measures, which have been so 
remarkable through the whole Course of Your Administra- 
tion; and wherein You have always so wisely join’d the 
Service of Our most gracious Sovereign, with the true In- 
terest of the People: And since, conformable to the same 
Principle, you have now recommended to our present Con- 
sultations, nothing but what tends greatly to the Public 
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Safety and Utility ; give us Leave, Sir, to assure You, on 
our Part, of our ready Concurrence in These and all other 
such Measures, as shall be necessary for bringing this Ses- 
sion to a happy Conclusion. 

We most gratefully acknowledge His Majesty’s tender 
Concern for the Welfare of all His People; and with the 
utmost Satisfaction and Thankfulness, we observe, whilst 
His Roial Cares have been applied to that great Work of 
Restoring the Peace of Europe, His Beneficence has, at 
the same Time, been extended to us His distant Subjects, 
in the Confirmation of those Acts of the last Session of 
Assembly, greatly beneficial to the People of the present 
Generation, as well as to our latest Posterity ; who, we 
hope, will retain the same grateful Sentiments with us, of 
His Majesty’s Goodness, and Your kind Endeavours, and 
good Offices therein. 

As for us, Sir, who have the Honour to be the near Wit- 
nesses of the Prudence, Moderation, and Justice, of Your 
Administration, we should be unjust to ourselves, as well 
as ungrateful to Your Character, if we did not take this 
Occasion to declare, That we esteem the Quiet and Tran- 
quility which this Colony has enjoy’d unde Your ‘iovern- 
ment, as one of the greatest Public Blessings: Which we 
sincerely wish may be long continued to us. 


THE GOVERNOR’S ANSWER. 


Gentitemen,—lI Heartily thank you for this kind and 
obliging Address: It is great Consolation to me, to meet 
‘with so ample a Testimonial from such faithful Witnesses : 
And as nothing could give me greater Pleasure, than to 
find my Administration approved by you; sol shall always, 
with the utmost Cheerfulness, continue my best Endea- 
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vours for the Service and Prosperity of this Colony, whilst 
Iam thus assured of your Candour and Affection, and 
have no Doubt of your friendly and sufficient Assistance. 


THE HOUSE OF BURGESSES’ ADDRESS TO THE 
GOVERNOR. 


To the Honourable William Gooch, Esq., his Majesty's Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and Commander in Chief, of the Colony 
and Dominion of Virginia. 

Tue Humexre Appress oF rue Houser or Bureesses. 


Sir,—We His Majesty’s most dutiful and loial Subjects, 
the Burgesses of the Colony and Dominion of Virginia, 
met in a General Assembly, humbly beg Leave to express 
the Satisfaction we received from the affectionate and obli- 
ging Speech You were pleased to deliver to the Council, 
and this House ; and to return You the Thanks of all the 
Peop'e whom we represent, for the Pains and Trouble You 
have taken, in soliciting and obtaining the Assent of Our 
most gracions Sovereign, to the Two Acts, For the better 
Support and Encouragement of the College of William and 
Mary; and for Amending an Act for settling the Titles and 
Bounds of Lands, pass’d at the last Session of the last As- 
sembly : The First afforded a seasonable Relief to the de- 
clining State of the only Seminary of Learning we have ; 
whereby sound Literaturehath made considerable Advances 
among us; and of which all future Generations are like to 
reap great Benefit: The Other has supplied the Defects, 
and reformed the Errors, of a former Law, which had great 
Influence over the Titles to our Estates: But this, in some 
Degree, imitates the Wisdom and Policy of the Laws of 
England ; settling an easy Method, with little Expence, to 
bar Estates-Tail of small Value, which before were Per- 
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petuities, always inconvenient; and, in this Country, ser. 
ving only to impoverish the present Possessor: And no 
doubt, when these Things shall be remembred hereafter, it 
will be the Honour of your Administration, that They were 
passed by You, and received a Lasting Duration, from Your 
good Offices. 

Weare very sensible how much this Colony owes to Your 
good Conduct in the Government; and that all Your Ac- 
tions are directed to a faithful Discharge of Your Duty to 
His Majesty, and to promote our Common Good: and 
should we distrust so just and upright a Magistrate, it would 
be discountenancing a virtuous Administration, and mak- 
ing no Difference between That and the greatest Enormi- 
ties, Tyranny and Oppression; or should we with-hold our 
Confidence from a Person, who for so many Years has 
never once abused it, we might justly be reckoned an un- 
worthy Representative of a grateful People. 

Permit us, therefore, to give You the strongest Assuran- 
ces, that You can propose no Measures to us, that will not 
have all possible Weight; relying upon You as our Com- 
mon Friend, always disposed to hear and redress every 
Thing that may happen amiss among us, and worthy of 
the Applause of all wise Men. 

’ 


THE GOVERNOR'S ANSWER. 
* 


GENTLEMEN,—This is a very kind Address: And as I 
persuade myself, it expresses the real Sentiments of the 
whole House, it gives me great Satisfaction, and confirms 
the Hopes I had entertained, that all Matters which shall 
fall under the Consideration of this Representative of the 
good People of Virginia, will be happily concluded, with 
the same Disinterestedness, Moderation, and good Temper, 
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I have hitherto experienced in former Sessions. And there- 
fore, with my hearty Thanks, I give you this faithful As- 
surance, that in all things proper for me to do, you shall 
not want my Concurrence and Assistance. 


A LIST OF THE HOUSE OF BURGESSES. 


Wituiamssute, August 13th, 1736. 


The following is a List of the Burgesses returned to serve 
in this present General Assembly. 


Accomack. “Mr. Henry Scarburg, Mr. Sacker Parker. 

Amelia. Mr. Edward Booker, Mr. Richard Jones. 

Brunswick. Mr. Henry Embry, Mr. John Wall. 

Charles City County. Mr. W. Acrill, Mr. B. Harrison. 

Caroline. Mr. Robert Fleming, Mr. Jonathan Gibson. 

Elizaveth City County. Mr. W. Westwood, Mr. Merit 
Sweny. 

Esser. Mr Tho. Waring, Mr. Salvator Muscoe. 

Gloucester. Mr. Fran. Willis, Mr. Lawrence Smith. 

Goochland. Mr. Edw. Scott, Mr. James Holman. 


- Hanover. None Elected. 


Henrico. Mr. Rich. Randolph, Mr. William Kennon. 
James City County. Mr. W. Marable, Mr. J. Eaton. 
James-Town. Mr. Lewis Burwell. 
Isle of Wight. Mr. Joseph Grey 
King- George. Mr. Charles Carter, Mr. Tho. Turner. 
King- William. Mr. Cornel. Lyde, Mr. Leon. Claiborne. 
King and Queen. Mr. J. Robinson, Mr. Gawin Corbin. 
Lancaster. Mr. Edwin Conway, Mr. James Ball. 
Middlesex, Mr. Tho. Price, Mr. Edmund Berkeley. 
Nansemond. Mr. Daniel Pugh, Mr. Lemuel Reddick. 
New-Kent. Mr. William Macon. ° 

‘orfolk. Mr. William Craford, Mr. Samuel Boush. 
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-Vorthampton. Mr. Matth. Harmanson, Mr. P. Bowdoin. 
-Vorthumberland. Mr. Peter Presly, Mr. Geo. Ball. 
Orange. Mr. Robert Green, Mr. William Beverley. 
Princess-Anne. Mr. Anth. Walke, Mr. Jacob Elligood. 
Prince- George. Mr. Fran. Eppes, Mr. Rob. Munford. 
Prince-William. Mr. Tho. Osborn, Mr. Val. Peyton. 
Richmond.: Mr. J. Woodbridge, Mr. William Fantleroy. 
Spotsylvania. Mr. William Johnson, Mr. Rice Curtis. 
Stafford. Mr. Henry Fitzhugh, Mr. John Peyton. 
Surry. Mr. Thomas Edmunds. 
Warwick. Mr. William Rascow, Mr. Thomas Haynes. 
Westmoreland. Mr. William Aylett, Mr. Dan. McCarty. 
Williamsburg. Mr. John Blair. 
York. Mr. Edw. Digges, Mr. John Buckner. 
College of William and Mary. Sir John Randolph, Knt. 
Speaker. 


NORFOLK IN 1736. 


[We copy the following notice of Norfolk Town, or Borough, 
as it was in 1736, (then freshly enjoying her newly-acquired 
privileges of incorporation, and the visit of her first Recorder 
Sir Joha Randolph, with lively satisfaction,) from the Vi-gin'a 
Gazette of November 26, of that year; which, we think, wili 
interest our readers in that city (as it now is) and perhaps some 
others elsewhere. } 


Wituramssore, November 26, 1736. 


The Inhabitants of Norfolk Town, in this Colony, hav- 
ing for several Years past, flourish’d in Trade, by their 
sending Vessels to Sea, loaden with the Commodities of 
this Country, which returned with those of other Countries, 
by which several of the Merchants are become very con- 
siderable ; and the Number of their Inhabitants increasing, 
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they lately petitioned the Governor for a Charter, to incor- 
porate them, which was accordingly granted ; and an Act ~ 
of Assembly pass’d the last Session, to confirm and strength- 
en the said Charter ; by which they are incorporated by the 
Name of the Borough of Norfolk; and are to consist of a 
Maior, Recorder, and 8 Aldermen; who have Power to 
hold a Court of Hustings, &c. and to choose 16 Common 
Council Men; with several Privileges, Immunities, &c. 
granted by the said Charter; in which the following Gen- 
tlemen are nominated, viz. Samuel Boush, Gent. Maior, 
Sir John Randolph, Knt. Recorder, George Newton, Sam- 
uel Boush, Jun., John Hutchins, Robert Tucker, John 
Taylor, Samuel Smith, Jun., James Ivy, and Alexander 
Campbell, Gentlemen, Aldermen. The first Maior dying 
soon after the Grant of the said Charter, he is succeeded 
by G. Newton, Gent. 

Sir John Randolph being so appointed Recorder of the 
said Borough, made a Visit to them, and was on Thursday 
the 18th Instant, sworn into that Office accordingly: And 
he being impowered to appoint a Deputy, to act in his 
Absence, did appoint David Osheall, Gent. Deputy-Recorder 
of the said Borough, who was accordingly qualified. 

On this Occasion of Sir John’s Visit, the Gentlemen of the 
said Town and Neighbourhood, shew’d him all imaginable 
Respect, by displaying the Colours, and firing the Guns of 
the Vessels lying there, and entertaining him at their 
Houses, in the most elegant Manner, for several Days; 
amply signalizing their great Respect, on this joyful Occa- 
sion. 
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SIR JOHN RANDOLPH. 


[We copy the following obituary notice of this distinguished 
and accomplished gentleman, the first lawyer of our colony in 
his time, from the Virginia Gazette of March 11th, 1736, old 
style, or 1737, new. It is evidently written by no common 
hand, and well deserves a place in our pages. ] 


Williamsburg, March 11. On Monday last, the Hon. Sir 
John Randolph, Kut. Speaker of the House of Burgesses, 
Treasurer of this Colony, and Representative for William 
and Mary College, was interred in the Chapel of the said 
College. He was (according to his own Directions) car- 
ried from his House to the Place of Interment, by Six 
honest, industrious, poor House-keepers of Bruton Parish ; 
who are to have Twenty Pounds divided among them: 
And the Rev. Mr. Dawson, one of the Professors of that 
College, pronounced a Funeral Oration, in Latin. His 
Corps was attended by a very numerous Assembly of Gen- 
tlemen and others, who paid the last Honours to him, with 
great Solemnity, Decency, aud Respect. He was in the 
44th Year of his Age. 

He was a Gentleman of one of the best Families in this 
Country. Altho’ what Livy says of the Romans, soon af- 
ter the Foundation of their City, be very applicable to us 
here, (in novo populo, ubi omnis repentina nobilitas fit,) yet 
his Family was of no mean Figure in England, before it 
was transplanted hither. Sir Tuomas Ranpo.pu was of 
a Collateral Branch, who had the Honour, in several im- 
portant Embassies, to serve Q. Exizapetu, one of the 
wisest Princes, that ever sat on the English Throne, very 
nice and difficult, and happy, even to a Proverb, in the 
Choice of her Ministers. Among these, Sir Thomas made 
no inconsiderable Figure, and is acknowledged to have 
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been a Man of great Parts and Ability, and every Way 
equal to the Emploiments which he bore. Mr. Tuomas 
Ranpotpu, the poet, was great Uncle to Sir Jonn. An 
immature Death puta Stop to his rising Genius and Fame; 
but he had gained such a Reputation among the Wits of 
his age, that he was exceedingly lamented ; and Ben John- 
son always expressed his Love and Esteem for him, call- 
ing him by no other Title, but that of Son. The Fam- 
ily were high Loialists. in the Civil Wars, and being en- 
tirely broken and dispersed, Sir Joun’s father resolved (as 
many other Cavaliers did) to take his Fortune in this Part 
of the World. 

By his Mother’s Side, he was related to the IsHams of 
Northamptonsiare, an ancient and eminent Family of that 
County. 

Sir Joun discovered, from his earliest Childhood, a great 
Propensity to Letters. To improve which, he was first put 
under the Care of a Protestant Clergyman, who came over 
among the French Refugees. But afterwards he received a 
fuller and more complete Education in William and Mary 
College ; for which Place (with a Gratitude usual to Per- 
sons, who make a proper Uuse of the Advantages, to be 
reaped in such Seminaries) he always expressed the great- 
est Love and Respect, not only in Words, but by doing 
real and substantial Services. He finished his Studies, in 
the Law, in Gray’s-Inn, and the Temple; and having put 
on his Barrister’s-Gown, returned to his Native Country ; 
where from his very first Appearance at the Bar, he was 
ranked among the Practitioners of the first Figure and Dis- 
tinction. 

His Parts were bright and strong; his Learning exten- 
sive and useful. If he was liable to any Censure in this 
Respect, it was for too great a Luxuriancy and Abundance ; 
and what Quinctilian says of Ovid, may, with great Pro- 
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priety, be applied tohim: Quantum vir ille prestare potuerit, 
fi ingenio suo temperare quam indulgere maluisset ? 

In the several Relations of a Husband, a Father, a Friend, 
he was a most extraordinary Example; being a kind and 
affectionate Husband, without Fondness or Ostentation; a 
tender and indulgent Parent, without Weakness or Folly; 
a sincere and hearty Friend, without Profession or Flat- 
tery. Sincerity indeed, ran through the whole Course of 
his Life, with an even and uninterrupted Current; and 
added no small Beauty and Lustre to his Character, both 
in Private and Publick. 


As he recived a noble Income, for Services in his Pro- 
fession and Emploiments, so he, in some Measure, made 
a Return, by a most generous, open, and elegant Table. 
But the Plenty, Conduct, and Hospitality, which appeared 
there, reflect an equal Praise on himself and his Lady. 


Altho’ he was an excellent Father of a Family, and care- 
ful enough of his*own private Concerns, yet he was even 
more attentive to what regarded the Interest of the Publick. 
His Sufficiency and Integrity, his strict Justice and Impar- 
tiality, in the Discharge of his Offices, are above Commen- 
dation, and beyond all reasonable Contradiction. Many 
of us may deplore a private Friend ; but what I think all 
ought to lament, is the Loss of a publick Friend; an As- 
sertor of the just Rights and natural Liberties of Mankind ; 
an Enemy to Oppression; a Support to the Distressed; 
and a Protector of the Poor and indigent, whose Causes 
he willingly undertook, and whose Fees he constantly re- 
mitted, when he thought the Paiment of them would be 
grievous to themselves or Families. In short, he always 
pursued the Public Good, as far as his Judgment would 
carry him; which, as it was not infallible, so it may, with- 
out Disparagement to any, be placed among the best, that 
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have ever been concerned in the Administration of the Af- _ 
fairs of this Colony. 

The following Particular may perhaps be thought trifling. 
However, I cannot help observing, that all these Accom- 
plishments received an additional Grace and Ornament 
from his Person ; which was of the finest Turn imaginable. 
He had, in an eminent Degree, that ingenua totius corpo- 
ris pulchritudo & quidam senatorius decor, which Pliny men- 
tions, and which is somewhere not unhappily translated, 
The Air of a Man of Quality. For there was something 
very Great and Noble in his Presence and Deportmeut, 
which at first Sight bespoke and highly became, that Dig- 
nity and Eminence, which his Merit had obtained him in 
this Country. : 


THE EARL OF ORKNEY. 


[We copy the following obituary notice of this nobleman, 
who was for many years the royal Governor of Virginia at home, 
with Nott, Spotswood, Drysdale and Gooch, successively act- 
ing as Lieutenant Governors under him, residing bere; from 
the Virginia Gazette of April 22, 1737, where it is quoted from 
a prior London paper, under date of Feb. 1, of that year: it 
contains the only account of this personage that we have seen ; 
and we record it of course in our pages. ] 


London, Feb. 1. Last Saturday died, in the 71 Year of 
his Age, at his House in Albemarle-street, the Right Hon. 
George Hamilton, Earl of Orkeney, one of the Sixteen 
Peers for Scotland, Governor of Virginia, Constable, Gov- 
ernor, and Captain of Edinburgh Castle, Knight of the 
most Antient and most Honourable Order of the Thistle, 
one of the Field Marshals of all and singular his Majesty’s 
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Forces, as well Horse as Foot, and Colonel of a Regiment 
of Foot. This Noble Lord was younger Brother to James, 
late Duke of Hamilton, and Brandon. and to the present 
Earl of Selkirk, and Uncle to the present Duke of Hamil- 
ton, and elder Brother to Lord Archibald Hamilton, one 
of the Lords of the Admiralty. His Lordship took very 
early to Arms, was made a Colonel, March 1, 1689-90, and 
Jan. 10, 1695-6, was created Earl of Orkney, on Account 
of his personal Merit and Bravery, &c. He was in the 
Battles of Boyne, Athlone, Limerick, Achrim, Steinkirk, 
Lauden, Namure, and Blenheim; and was’a great Favorite 
with that immortal Prince King William III. In the first 
Year of Queen Anne, he was made a Major-General, and 
Jan. 1703-4, Lieutenant General, and the February follow- 
ing, made a Knight of the Thistle, and serv’d with great 
Reputation in all the Wars in her Reign, and has serv’d as 
one of the Sixteen Peers, in most of the Parliaments since 
the Union; and by the late King was made one of the 
Lords of the Bed-chamber, which Place he held some Time, 
and Governor of Virginia. He married 1695, Elizabeth, 
Daughter to Sir Edward Villiers, Knt. (Maid of Honour to 
Queen Mary,) Sister to Edward, Earl of Jersey, by whom 
he had Three Daughters, Lady Anne, married to the pres- 
ent Earl of Inchequin; Lady Frances, married to Sir 
Thomas Sanderson, Knight of the Bath, Knight of the 
Shire of Lincoln, and Brother to the Earl of Scarborough; 
and Lady Harriot, married to the present Earl of Orrery ; 
she died at Cork, August 1732. 

By his Lordship’s Death the Title is extinct; but a very 
large Fortune descends to his Co-heirs, and their Issue. 

We hear that the Right Hon. the Lord Delawar, will be 
appointed Governor of Virginia, in the Room of the late 
Earl of Orkeney. 
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MORTON'S DIARY. 


Mar. Envrror,—The following fragment of a diary I copied 
not long since from the original found in a small account- book, 
which appears to have belouged to Thomas Morton. It is pre- 
served among his descendants of the same name, and [ am in- 
debted to one of them for the opportunity of making the fol- 
lowing extract from it. The diary, of which Thomas Morton 
was probably the author,* was written in the first leaves, part 
of which have been apparently torn out and lost. The book 
some years after the diary was written in it, came to be used as 
the day-book of an “ ordinary” or tavern kept by the said 
Thomas Morton in the county of New Kent. The diary con- 
tains no date of the year, but it relates, ] take it, to the unsuc- 
cessful expedition made early in the spring of 1756, against 
the Shawnees, which Washington writing from Winchester 
April 7th of that year notices as follows :— 

* I doubt not but your honor bas had*a particular account of 
Major Lewis's unsuccessful attempt to get to the Shawanese 
Town. It was an expedition from which on account of the 
lengih of the march, | always had little hope, and often ex- 
pressed my uneasy apprehensions on that head. But since 
they are returned with the Indians that accompanied them, I 
think it would be a very happy step to prevail upon the latter 
to proceed as far as Fort Cumberland. It is in their power to 
he of infinite use to us; and wihout Indians we shall never be 
able to cope with those cruel foes to our country. I would beg 
leave therefore to recommend in a very earnest manner, that 
your Honor would send an express to them immediately for this 
desirable end.,. 1 should have done it myself, but was uncertain 
whether it might prove agreeable or not. I also hope you will 
order Major Lewis to secure his guides, as I understand he at- 
tributes all his misfortunes to their misconduct. Such offences 
should meet with adequate punishment, or else we may ever be 
misled by designing villains.” 2 Wash. Writings, pp. 136-7. 
The following is a note to page 136. “ Major Lewis's party 
suffered greatly on this expedition. The rivers were so much 
swoln by the rains and melting snow. that they were unable to 
reach the Shawanese Town; and after being six weeks in the 
woods, having lost several Canoes with provisions and ammu- 
nition, they were reduced nearly to a state of starvation, and 
obliged to kill their horses for food.” 

The officers mentioned in the diary, are Major Lewis, Capts. 

*In 1758 Thomas Morton of New Kent county was allowed £7 in 


compensation for an horse lost in the Shawnese expedition.—7 Hen. Stat- 
utes, p. 228. 
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Hogg, Overton, Smith, Breckenridge, Preston, and Woodson, 
and seven companies are mentioned, part regular, part volun- 
teers. The account although imperfect is interesting, as being 
the only one extant, as far as I am informed, that gives any de- 
tails of an expedition that occurred at a period of great suffer- 
ing on the frontier, and of general apprehension and alarm 
throughout the colony—the year subsequent to Braddock’s de- 
feat. Is the expe dition to which this diary refers the same with 
that styled the Sandy Creek Expedition ? Cc. C 
PETERSBURG. 


* * Wednesday, 3rd [of March] we cross’d the Creek 
19 times in about 8 miles. Thursday, 4th, we march’d 4 
miles, and cross’d the Creek 14 times. Friday, 5th, we 
march’d 12 miles, and cross’d the Creek 24 times. The 
Creek is now in General about 45 or 50 yards [wide.] * * 
Saturday ye 6th, we proceeded to the fork of the Creek, 
and Cross’d the north fork, and took up Camp, and turn’d 
our Horses out among the Reads, and concluded to Stay 
all Night. This is the 6th Day that we have been at the 
alowance of half a pound of flour a man pr. Day, and sev- 
eral of our Men were much disgusted to see that they were 


pinched for want of provision, and ‘Capt. Hogg had Corn 
plenty to feed his Horses ull he came to this place, and 
here they eat the last of.it. This Night one of the Vollen- 
teers kill’d an Elk, and the Indians took half of it from 
them as they were just perished, which disgusted the Vol- 
lenteers verymuch. We were now ina pitiable condition, 


our men looking on [one] another with Tears in their Eyes, 
and lamenting that they had ever Enter’d in to a Soldier’s - 
life, and indeed our circumstances were very shocking, for 
in our Camps was little else but cursing, swearing, confu- 
sion and complaining and among our officers much selfish- 
ness and ambition which naturally produced devision and 
contention and a discouragement in all the thoughtful, 
For my part I had been for several days satisfied that with- 
out a great alteration we should meet with nothing but 
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confusion and disappointment, for I am certain it would . 
have been dishonorable to God to have Granted us success 
on such conduct, for that neglected thing Religion was 
his’d out of company with contempt as tho’ it had caried 
a deadly infection with it. Maj’r Lewis till now hath in 
general behaved with sobriety and with prudence, but al- 
ways seems somewhat on the reserve to the Virginia Capt’s 
and Companies, and I never can find that there hath been 
one Regular Councell since we march’d, but from what we 
can gather it is generally believ’d that Capt. Hogg has the 
whole matter at his direction. Whether Capt. Hogg had 
a right to command I know not. This I know that when 
Maj’r Lewis would offer any thing, he by an overforward- 
ness would direct as he saw proper, and his sentiments 
generally were follow’d as a Standing Rule, and by this 
means the Men were much imposed on, for common Sol- 
diers were by him scarcely treated with humanity. The 
conduct and concord that was kept up among the Indians 
might shame us, for they were in general quite unanimous 
and brotherly. This night Maj’r Lewis hath concluded to 
tarry here and make Canews, and Sabath morning the 7th 
he came early to our tents, and ordered that all our Axes 
with some of the best of our axmen Should go immedi- 
ately to making of a Kanew, for to cary the publick stores, 
for our pack-horses were now giving out, the small num- 
ber of them were left. We have had nothing but our half 
pound of Flour since friday Night, only a half of pound 
of Butter pr. Man, times being so hard that our Strength 
is now almost exhausted, and [we have] never been allow- 
ed to hunt but very little, and now we are not able and if 
we were, this place is barren, so that there is little or no- 
thing to be kil’d, however notwithstanding the way was 
thought to be impassable with Horses, yet Capt. Smith, 
Capt. Preston and Brackenridge, with their whole compa- 


13 
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nies, and chief of both the Companies of Vollenteers set 
off to go down the Creek to seek for provision: half Capt. 
Woodson’s and part of Capt. Overton’s company likewise, 
but we had not gone above two miles, before we were obli- 
ged to turn up a small Creek, a difficult, rockey and very 
bad way, and fors’d to cross a steep and high mountain, 
and so fall on such another creek, and make down to the 
large creek, and there were oblig’d to take up camp this 
Night about 6 miles below the fork. Our case grew more 
and more lamentable as the way was now much worse than 
ever, and the Creek now impassable by Horses, and the 
mountains higher and worse than ever on all accounts and 
lying in larger Clifts on the river. Monday the 8th of 
March, we being so extreamly straited for provisions, the 
best Hunters of every Company set off very early this 
Morning, and after traveling about two miles down the 
Creek, we parted, and turn’d into the Mountains, and Hun- 
ted all day, without success, and this Day those that caried 
the Horses along were put to very great straits, for they 
were oblyg’d to leave the Creek, and Cross two large Moun- 
tains, going up the last of which three of the Horses tired, 
and could go no further, and before they left the Creek, 
one of them fell down a clift about the value of Twen- 
ty foot or such a matter, into the Creek, but falling on 
his load, he was through it preserv’d, so that he was 
recover'’d, and caried his load all day, and in the Evening 
as we were going down a small Creek, which made more 
low grounds than usual, one of the Vollenteers being fore- 
most met with a Gang of Elks, and kill’d two of them—a 
very seasonable relief to us all, for one of them was divi- 
ded among the Companies, but not equally, for Capt. Smith 
took half of it, saving the back-bone, and the meat was 
chiefly cut off of it. Capt. Preston with Capt. Bracken- 
ridge and myself shear’d the small matter that we had, 
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which came to two pound per man, but near half of it bone, . 
and we are now suf’ring very much for want of provision, 
and a great part of the men that we have here have this day 
fallen on a resolution to go back, for we can see nothing 
before us but inevitable destruction.” * * 


JAMES MOORE AND HIS FAMILY. 


[We continue here our correspondent’s account of James 
Moore and His Family, commenced in our last number, and 
concluded in this.] 


We resume our narrative, as we promised, to notice the 
destruction and captivity of the remaining part of Mr. 
Moore’s family. 

Like many of his day Mr. M. was so accustomed to 
danger, that his alarm ceased almost as soon as he had 
passed through a present difficulty. In the battle at Guil- 
ford Court House, he had commanded a company of Vir- 
ginia militia that had behaved with great gallantry and was 
the last to leave the field. (Mr. ,Thomas Perry, who lives 
near Tazewell Court House, states that he often heard his 
father, who was in the company commanded by my grand- 
father, at the battle of Guilford, relate the following anec- 
dote, to show the cool bravery of his officer. Captain 
Moore with several of his men, had tied their horses to 
the limbs of trees, and gone into the engagement on foot. 
When General Green gave the order to retreat, they all ran 
to their horses, and (except Captain Moore,) were soon 
mounted. His horse being restive and high-spirited, had 
been tied so tight that he could not get the bridle loose, 
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His men called to him to “ cut the rein.” ‘ No I wont,” 
he replied, and springing up the body of the tree caught 
hold of the limb, and swinging on it with his whole weight, 
gave a violent jerk, which brought it off close to the body 
of the tree. Holding it in his hand he sprang upon his 
horse, which becoming frightened at the trailing limb, ran 
directly into the British Cavalry, then close at hand. The 
latter seemed to look upon him as their prisoner; and his 
own men thought their Captain was gone. During all this, 
which was the work of but a few minutes, he was engaged 
in untieing his bridle. As soon as this was effected, he 
wheeled his horse, and before the British had time to re- 
cover from their astonishment, was out of their reach, and 
regained his men in safety. This was certainly adventur- 
ing a great deal, rather than cut the rein of a bridle.) 
Being well pleased with his residence in Tazewell he re- 
mained, though most of his neighbors had moved away ; 
and though the danger was great and increasing, such was 
the excellency of the range, that he usually kept about a 
hundred horses, besides a considerable number of cattle, 
and these were principally sustained in the range without 
additional food. His house was situated at the foot of a 
mountain, from the top of which a ridge coming down 
separates into two ridges about two hundred and fifty yards 
from the base. At the foot of one of these ridges the house 
was situated, and some salt blocks stood at the foot of the 
other, and distant about one hundred yards. Late in the 
evening of July 13th, 1786, a party of Shawanee Indians, 
thirty in number, came to the top of the mountain where 
it overlooks the house, and through the night having ascer- 
tained the number of men with the family, anxiously waited 
for a favorable opportunity to make an attack. Early in 
the morning of the following day, a gang of horses came 
in from the range to the blocks we have alluded to, and 
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Mr. Moore had gone out to salt them. Two men also, - 
who were living in the family, had gone out to reap wheat. 
The Indians, although they knew there was still another 
man in the house, expecting that those who were out would 
soon return to breakfast, raised the warwhoop and rushed 
forward with all possible speed. At the point where the 
two ridges meet they divided, one party coming down that 
which led to the blocks where Mr. Moore was, and the 
other down that which led tothe house. As they advanced 
they commenced firing at the children on their return from 
the spring, and killed two of them, viz—William and Re- 
becca, and another, (Alexander,) in the yard. Mary, 
(another of them,) having escaped, ran into the house, im- 
mediately after which Mrs. Moore, and Martha Ivins, who 
was living with the family, barred the door. As soon as 
the firing commenced, Mr. Moore attempted to get to the 
house ; but being intercepted by the party that came down 
the ridge which led to it, he ran by it through a small lot in 
which it stood, and when he reached the top of the fence 
he halted. A moment after he was shot through with seven 
bullets. After running about forty paces he fell and ex- 
pired. He was then scalped, and afterwards buried by the 
whites near the place where the body lay, and where the 
grave may still be seen. The Indians said he might have 
escaped if he had not halted. It was supposed that the de- 
plorable condition of his family affected him so much, 
that he determined to share their fate. There were two 
fierce dogs, which maintained their ground and fought like 
heroes until they were killed. The two men that were 
reaping wheat hearing the alarm and seeing the house sur- 
rounded, fled and alarmed the settlement, the nearest family 
being six miles distant. There was no man in the house, 
except the old Englishman already alluded to; and he was in 
the lofi sick and in bed. They had five or six guns, but these 


13* 
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having been shot off the evening before were then empty. 
Martha Ivins, taking two of them, ran up stairs, and hand- 
ing them to Simpson told him to shoot. He looked up, 
but was near his end, having been shot in the head while 
looking through a crack. The Indians then proceeded to 
cut open the door, during which time Martha Ivins went to 
the far end of the house where there was a loose plank in 
the floor, which she raised and went under; at the same 
time urging Mary Moore, who had the youngest child 
(Margaret) in her arms, to set it down and come under 
also. But Mary looked at the child, then clasped it to her 
bosom and declined. Mrs. Moore having ascertained that 
the dogs and Simpson. and her husband were killed, col- 
lected her children around her, kneeled down and com- 
mended them to God, after which she arose and opened 
the door. The Indians having entered the house, took 
Mrs. Moore, with her children, viz—John, Jane, Mary and 
Margaret, prisoners, (Joseph, another, being at school in 
Rockbridge county escaped ;) and having taken what suited 
them, set the house and other buildings on fire and went 
away. Mary Moore, then eight years of age, took from 
the burning house two New Testaments, one of which she 
retained during her captivity. Martha Ivins remained under 
the house for a short time, then came out and concealed 
herself under a log lying across a small branch, in a nar- 
row hollow, and near to the house. The Indians having 
tarried to catch the horses, one of them walked across this 
log, sat down on the extreme end, and began to fix his 
gunlock. Supposing herself discovered, and that he was 
preparing to shoot her, she came out and gave herself up; 
with which he appeared to be much pleased. Soon after 
this they set out on their return. - Perceiving John Moore 
to be a boy feeble in body and mind, and unable to travel, 
they killed him the first day. The babe being fretful on 
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account of a wound, was carried only a few days, when . 
having dashed out its brains against a tree, they threw it 
in the bush and passed on. For several nights the pris- 
oners having been securely tied were guarded, each by a 
warrior, who lay with his tomahawk in hand, so that in case 
of pursuit they might be the more readily despatched. 
Their manner of travelling was similar to that already men- 
tioned. When they came to the Scioto, they pointed out 
to Mrs. Moore the hieroglyphics that were made when her 
son was a prisoner. On reaching their Towns, they were 
assembled in counsel, when an old man made a long speech 
to dissuade them from war; but at the close they shook 
their heads in token of dissent, and retired. Immediately 
after this, Mrs. Moore and her daughter Jane were taken 
to a different town, leaving Mary Moore and Miss Ivins 
where they were. The old man alluded to haviug recently 
lost a child, took Mary Moore into his family, seemed 
greatly to commiserate her condition, and showed her all 
possible kindness. Sometimes he would call her to him 
that he might “ hear the book talk ;” this the younger In- 
dians perceiving would sometimes hide it through mischief, 
and thus one of them was lost. On such occasions he 
administered reproofs so severe that the same individual 
was not apt to repeat the offence. 

It was not their intention to kill any more of the pris- 
oners; but a party of Cherokees on their return from an 
unsuccessful war expedition into the western part of Penn- 
sylvania, in which they had lost several of ‘their number, 
came to the town where Mrs. Moore and her daughter 
were, at a time when the Shawanees were drunk, and hav- 
ing overpowered them, killed Mrs. Moore and her daugh- 
ter, to avenge the death of those they had lost. About the 
ownership of Mary Moore there was much dispute ; and 
when they got drunk, as frequently happened, this subject 
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would bring them to blows, and then her life was in immi- 
nent danger; but being warned in time by the younger 
Indians, she would conceal herself until they became sober. 

This Tribe proving very troublesome to the whites along 
the frontiers, it was repeatedly in contemplation to send 
an expedition against their towns; but it is probable that 
this was in some measure postponed by communications 
from Miss Ivins, through the traders, urging the probable 
fate of the prisoners if it was done immediately. In the 
fall of 1788, however, such an expedition did go out. The 
Indians were aware of it from about the time it started, 
and when it drew near they concealed all the movable 
property they could not take with them, and went away. 
About this time Mary Moore thought of secreting herself 
till the arrival of the army, but fearing the consequences of 
a greater delay than might be anticipated, she desisted. 
The expedition reached the point of destination late in 
November; and after burning their towns, destroying their 
corn, &c., they returned home. Soon after they left,- the 
Indians returned, but winter having set in with considera- 
ble severity, and finding themselves without food or shel- 
ter, they became greatly dispirited and set out for Detroit. 
On this expedition they would sometimes wake up in the 
morning, and in addition to their blankets find themselves 
covered wtth twelve or fourteen inches of snow. When 
they reached Detroit, they gave themselves up to great 
excess in drinking, and sold Mary Moore to a man who 
lived in a small village, called French town, at the west 
end of Lake Erie, for half a gallon of rum. The released 
captive had nothing to protect her feet but a pair of moca- 
sins, and the state of her other apparel will presently be 
seen. Martha Ivins was purchased about the same time 
by a man in the neighborhood of Detroit; soon after which 
she was released, and resided in the family of a wealthy 
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and worthy English farmer by the name of Donaldson, | 
where she received wages for her labor. But it is now time 
to resume the narrative of James Moore. 

‘«Mr. and Mrs. Ariome were to me parents indeed, and 
treated meas achild. They always gave me good coun- 
sel, and advised me not to abandon the idea of returning 
to my friends. I eat at their table, slept with their sons, 
with whom I also worked on their farm, and assisted them 
in their trading expeditions, in which we went to different 
and sometimes distant places. It was on one of these that 
I first heard of the destruction of my Father’s family. This 
was communicated to me by a Shawnee Indian, with whom 
I] became acquainted while with their Tribe, and who had 
been one of the party on that occasion. He was giving 
me some account of a late expedition, and of a family of 
the whites they had captured. On enquiry as to the loca- 
tion, description of country, &c., I ascertained it to be my 
father’s. In the following winter I learned that my sister 
Mary had been purchased by a Mr. Stogwell, who, though 
an American by birth, was unfriendly to the American 
cause. He was a man of bad character, an unfeeling 
wretch, and treated my sister with great unkindness. 
Though he resided at a considerable distance, I immedi- 
ately proposed to go to his house; but as the journey would 
have been attended with considerable difficulty on account 
of the severity of the winter; and as Mr. S. informed me 
that he intended to remove into our neighborhood in the 
Spring, it was abandoned. As soon as I heard of his ar- 
rival in the spring, I went to his house, where I found my 
sister in the most abject condition; being clothed with 
only a few dirty and tattered rags, and exhibiting to my 
mind an object of pity indeed. It is impossible to desoribe 
our meeting and feelings, Sorrow in no ordinary degree 
at our loss and condition, mingled with the joy such a 
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meeting could not fail to inspire. I immediately applied 
to the commanding officer at Detroit for my sister’s re- 
lease, informing him of her treatment, and went with Mr- 
Simon Girty to Col. McKee, the superintendent for the In. 
dians, who had Mr. S. brought to trial on the charge. But 
although I failed in my object, it was decided that she 
should be released without remuneration on the first op- 
portunity of returning to her friends. Providentially such 
an opportunity was not long delayed. I had continued to 
convey to our friends in Rockbridge intelligence through 
the Traders that we were prisoners among the Indians, 
somewhere in that region, but when it reached them, it 
was very indefinite as to the particular Tribe or place. This 
led Uncle Joseph Moore to prevail on Mr. Thomas Ivins to 
go in search of us. Having clothed himself in skins, and 
secured his money about his person, with his Tomahawk and 
rifle, he set out. Wandering from Tribe to Tribe, through 
information obtained from the traders he at length found 
us. Application was immediately made to the proper au- 
thorities for the release of my sister, which being granted, 
we prepared to go to our distant friends. As well as I re- 
member, we set out on our return sometime in the month 
of October, 1789, it having been about five years from the 
commencement of my captivity, and a little more than 
three from the captivity of my sister and Miss Ivins. A 
trading boat coming down Lake Erie, we obtained a pas- 
sage for two of us, the others going on horseback and pro- 
ceeding to the Moravian Towns, about two hundred miles 
en our way to Pittsburg, where by appointment we met. 
Having procured additional horses, we immediately re- 
sumed our journey. Very fortunately a party of the Mo- 
ravian Indians also set out on a hunting excursion, and ace 
companied us a considerable distance on our way, which- 
was through a wilderness, the hunting-grounds of an une 
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friendly Tribe. One night we encamped near a large 
party of them; and the next morning four or five of their 
warriors came into our camp painted red, which alarmed 
us exceedingly. But although they made many enquiries 
they did not molest us, which might not have been the 
case if we had been alone. After this nothing worthy of 
notice occurred until we reached Pittsburg. There we 
were detained through the winter in consequence of the 
dislocation of the shoulder of Mr. Ivins, During our stay 
we resided with an Uncle of his in the immediate vicinity. 
Having expended nearly all of his money, on the return of 
spring he left his sister and proceeded with us. A day or 
two after we started, having called for breakfast, while it 
was preparing my sister was engaged in reading her Tes- 
tament, and when called to eat laid it down and forgot it, 
We proceeded several miles when she remembered her 
loss, and strongly insisted on turning back ; but such was 
our anxiety to proceed, and the dangers of the way, that 
we did not comply. We proceeded on our journey until 
we reached the house of our Uncle, William McPhoeters, 
in Augusta County, about nine miles southwest of Staun- 
ton, on Middle river, (The plantation is now owned by 
Mr. George Shuey.) Mr. Ivins received from Uncle Joseph 
Moore, the Administrator of Father’s estate, compensation 
for his services, after which he returned to Pittsburg and 
brought in his sister.” 

Here the narrative of Mr. Moore closes. After spending 
several years with his friends in Rockbridge, he returned to 
Tazewell where he still resides. He is a highly respecta- 
ble member of the Methodist Church; has raised a large 
family, most of whom are in the same connexion. His 
brother Joseph was for many years Clerk in that County, 
and in connexion with the Methodist Church, as are most 
of his children, He has recently died. Martha Ivins mar- 
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ried a man by the name of Hammer, removed to Indiana, 
and raised a large family, two of whom are Presbyterian 
ministers ; one in the Presbytery of Crawfordsville, and the 
other in the Presbytery of Iowa. Shortly after her return 
Mary Moore went to live with her uncle, Joseph Walker, 
in Rockbridge county, about six miles south of Lexington. 
(The house was subsequently owned by Mr. John Donihoo, 
and kept as a tavern. It is now owned by a Mr. Maffit.) 
About a year after her return, when she was twelve years 
old, she was baptized by the Rev. Samuel Houston, and 
received into communion with the Presbyterian Church, 
either at Highbridge or Falling Spring. (Her baptism had 
been neglected in infancy, because there was no minister 
near where her parents lived.) When she grew up she mar- 
ried the Rev. Samuel Brown, (uncle to the late John Thomp- 
son Brown, of Petersburg,) a distinguished Presbyterian 
Preacher, and Pastor of New Providence Church, and be- 
came the mother of eleven children. Of these one died 
in infancy; another at the age of fourteen, at which time 
she gave evidence of piety. One is a pious Physician. 
Another married a pious Physician, who is a ruling Elder 
in the Church. Another married a Clergyman, two of 
whose daughters have married Clergymen. One isa Ruling 
Elder, and five are Presbyterian Clergymen, and all ex- 
cept one in the State of Virginia. (I may add here that of 
the three members of my grandparents family, that survi- 
ved their death, there are now living, 116 children and 
grand children; and all of the children, with most of the 
adult grand children, are members of the Church of Christ ; 
and all give a pleasing evidence of piety.) Her last legacy 
was a Bible to each of her children. At the north end of 
the graveyard, near New Providence church in Rockbridge 
county, fourteen miles north of Lexington, near the stage 
road leading through Brownsburg to Staunton, is the grave 
of Mary Moore. H. B. 
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REMINISCENCES OF REVOLUTIONARY AND SUB- 
SEQUENT TIMES. 


[We continue here our extracts from the autobiographical ac- 
count of himself written by the late Rev. Dr. Ashbel Green, of 
Philadelphia; which we commenced in our last January num- 
ber, and shall conclude in this article. ] 


GENERAL WASHINGTON AS PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


I was first elected chaplain of congress on the 5th of 
November, 1792, and was re-elected by every successive 
congress till the removal to Washington in 1800; so thatI 
was in the chaplaincy, in connection with Bishop White, 
for eight years. 

During the first five years of my chaplaincy, Washing- 
ton was President of the United States and the elder Adams 
was Vice President. 

It was the usage under President Washington’s adminis- 
tration, that the chaplains of congress should dine with him 
once in.every month, while congress was in session, This 
brought me often in the presence of the illustrious man 
whose fame has filled the world. It was among the rare 
qualities that distinguished Washington, that in common 
conversation he never expressed his feelings on an event or 
a subject that affected a foreign nation, and never, while a 
subject was under debate in congress, let his opinion be 
publicly known on that subject. Iwill give an example of 
each of these traits of character, to which I was an eye and 
ear witness, 

Some time after the formation of Jay’s celebrated treaty 
with Great Britain, there was a rumour in Philadelphia, 
that a large mob in London had set the government at de- 
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fiance, destroyed Pitt’s house, and threatened the tower of 
London. At the origin of this rumour it was my day to 
dine with the President. On going out of my house, I 
found a newspaper stating this report in large print, I read 
it hastily and went as fast as I could to the President’s 
dwelling. When I entered the drawing-room I found the 
company that had assembled there all engaged in talking 
about the rumour. The President asked me if I had seen 
any newspaper that referred to it, remarking at the time 
that he had seen none. I told him that I had found a pa- 
per in my entry as I was leaving my house to come to his 
’ dinner, and had hastily read an article on the subject; he 
asked me what vessel had brought the intelligence, and 
what was its date, &c. The rumour was the subject of con- 
versation, not only in the drawing-room, but at the table ; 
and I watched the President most attentively to see if I 
could discover his feelings onthe occasion. But although 
he talked about it, I think no mortal could have discovered 
whether he thought it was true or false, or whether he wish- 
ed it to be one orthe other. From all that he said, or any 
appearance in his countenance, his whole deportment was 
such as would have been if he had been conversing about 
some abstract proposition not calculated to interest the 
feelings of any one. The other instance to which I refer- 
red is as follows. A warm debate was going on in con- 
gress, on a day that I was to dine with the President, and 
in the drawingroom he was sitting between me and a mem- 
ber of congress, who directly put to him the inquiry, what 
was his opinion on the subject then before the House of 
Representatives. A perfectly equivocal answer was re- 
turned. The member who had made the inquiry, suppos- 
ing his question had been misunderstood, stated it again, 
and again the answer was as equivocal as before. But to 
my astonishment, the member did not see the President’s 
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intention to waive an explicit answer, and the third time 
repeated his question. Butit fortunately happened that at 
the moment a stranger entered the room, and the President 
went (as was his custom) to speak to him, and took care 
when he had done so to take a seat on the opposite side of 
the room. 

There was more of the indefinable quality called presence 
in President Washington, than any other person I have ever 
known. In his general manners he was eminently cour- 
teous and kind; and yet to the last, I could never speak to 
him without feeling a degree of embarrassment such as I 
have never felt in the presence of any other individual, man 
or woman, with whom I was well acquainted. 

In his observance of appointments he was punctiliously 
exact. After I was chaplain, I believe I was present at all 
his speeches on the opening of a session of congress; for 
the custom of sending a message to congress, which was 
introduced by Mr. Jefferson, was then unknown. Twelve 
o’clock at noon, was the usual hour agreed on for his open- 
ing speech, and in no instance did he fail in a punctual 
attendance at that hour; indeed, he commonly crossed the 
threshold of the door where the congress sat, exactly when 
the clock was striking the hour of twelve. The two houses 
always assembled to receive him in the senate chamber. 
When he entered, all the members of both houses rose 
from their seats, and stood up until he had taken his seat, 
which he did immediately after bowing to his audience. 
When he was seated, he looked around on the audience 
for a minute or two, and then took out his spectacles from 
a common red morocco ease, and Jaid them on his knee, 
and then took from his side-pocket his written speech. 
After putting on his spectacles, he rose and began his ad- 
dress, which he read closely. He read distinctly and audi- 
bly, but in no other respect was his reading excellent, 
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In private, as well as in public, his punctuality was ob- 
servable. He had a well regulated clock in his entry, by 
which the movements of his whole family, as well as his 
own were regulated. At his dinner parties he allowed five 
minutes for the variation of time pieces, and after they 
were expired he would wait for no one. Some lagging 
members of congress came in when not only dinner was 
begun, but considerably advanced. His only apology was, 
“ Sir, or Gentlemen; we are too punctual for you ;” or in 
pleasantry, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I have a cook who never asks 
whether the company has come, but whether the hour has 
come.” Washington sat as a guest at his dinner table, 
about half way from its head to its foot. The place of the 
chaplain was directly opposite to the President. The com- 
pany stood while the blessing was asked, and on a certain 
occasion, the President’s mind was probably occupied with 
some interesting concern, and on going to the table he 
began to ask a blessing himself. He uttered but a word or 
two, when bowing to me, he requested me to proceed, 
which I accordingly did. I mention this because it shows 
that President Washington always asked a blessing himself, 
when a chaplain was not present. 

On the 4th of March, 1797, the presidentship of Wash- 
ington terminated, and on this occasion the clergy of the 
city and vicinity presented to him a written address, drawn 
up by myself, to which he returned a very courteous an- 
swer. In my review of Jefferson’s papers, in the 8th vol- 
ume of the Christian Advocate, the whole circumstances 
of this transaction are explained; and the address, with 
the names of those who signed it, and the President’s an-~ 
swer, may there be seen. 
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THE LATE COMMODORE BARRON. 


[We have compiled the following account of the late Com- 
modore Barron, from a brief notice of him which appeared in 
the Norfolk Herald, and another more full and particular one 
whick came out in the New York Herald, shortly after his death, 
and which we take to he substantially correct. We have, 
however, changed our writer’s words in some small points, and 
added a few of our own, which we do not think it worth while 
« to indicate.] 


James Barron was the second son of Commodore James 
Barron of the Virginia Navy during the revolutionary war, 
and was born, we suppose, in Hampton, some time in the 
year 1768. He was of course too young to take any posi- 
tive part in that contest; but, towards the end of it, he was 
initiated by his father into the service of the State, and 
continued in it until the small remnant of her httle navy 
was disbanded in 1788. Subsequent to this period he fol- 
lowed a maratime life in the merchant line, until the or- 
ganization of the navy of the United States, soon after 
which he entered the public service as lieutenant, his com- 
mission bearing date the 9th of March, 1798. In this grade 
he served with credit under Commodore Barry, during the 
brief hostilities between our country and the French repub- 
lic, on board the frigate United States, in which Stewart 
also was a lieutenant, and Decatur and Somers, (afterwards 
so famous,) were midshipmen. The frigate subsequently 
sailed on several cruises, and captured several French pri- 
vateers, but did not fall in with any national vessel of the 
enemy. Inthe course of one of her cruises, she was in 
great peril, being overtaken, while in the Gulf Stream, by 
a gale of wind which lasted nine days, when she sprung 
her bowsprit, and the rigging became useless for the sup- 
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port of the masts, the loss of which appeared inevitable, 
and even that of the ship and crew was strongly apprehen- 
ded. In this critical situation, Lieutenant Barron sugges- 
ted to Commodore Barry the possibility of setting up the 
rigging, and thereby saving the masts ; offering himself to 
undertake the performance of this duty, the difficulty of 
which was increased by the ship’s being before the wind, 
and rolling unceasingly. Commodore Barry consented to 
have the hazardous experiment tried, when Lieutenant Bar- 
ron got the purchases on the shrouds, and succeeded in 
getting the rigging taut, and the lanyards secured without — 
accident. The masts were thus saved, and perhaps the 
ship also, through his judgment and skill. This service 
having been represented by the Commodore to the govern- 
ment, with a recommendation that he should be promoted, 
he was at once raised to the rank of post captain, in which 
grade he remained in command of the frigate. She was 
then refitted and sailed on a second cruise—shaping her 
course for the West Indies, for the protection of our com- 
merce against the depredations of the French cruisers in 
those seas ; and capturing several privateers, but falling in 
with no French national vessel during the cruise. Soon 
afterwards, Commodore Barry, being in bad health, trans- 
ferred the command of his squadron to Commodore Trux- 
ton, (who had recently distinguished himself, by capturing 
the French frigate Insurgent, off Nevis,) leaving Barron 
still in command of the United States, and Decatur, who 
had been promoted, her fourth lieutenant under him. The 
frigate afterwards conveyed to Europe the envoys to the 
French republic, Messrs. Ellsworth and Davie, and, return- 
ing to the Delaware, was dismantled for extensive repairs. 

The treaty with France being ratified in February, 1801, 
the navy was placed on a peace establishment, and by an 
act of Congress, under Jeffersun’s administration, many 
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officers were discharged—only nine of the twenty-eight 
captains being retained. Of these nine Barron was one, 
and when the war with Tripoli occurred, he was placed in 
command of the frigate President, bearing the broad pen- 
nant of Commodore Richard Dale, as commander of the 
squadron ordered to the Mediterranean, in May, 1801, and 
continued there till some time towards the close of the 
year, when Commodore Dale returned to the United States, 
with the President and Enterprise, leaving the Philadelphia 
and Essex behind. In September, 1802, Captain Barron, 
being in command of the frigate New York, with Decatur 
for his first lieutenant, again sailed for the Mediterranean, 
and formed parf of asquadron under the command of Com- 
modore Richard V. Morris. Nothing important occurred 
during several months’ service against Tripoli, and in 
March, 1803, Barron was ordered to take command of the 
frigate Chesapeake, and return home, as he did, bringing 
Decatur as a passenger with him. 

In September, 1804, we find Captain Barron again in 
the Mediterranean, in command of the frigate Essex, one 
of the squadron of ten vessels under the orders of his elder 
brother, Commodore Samuel Barron. This was the strong- 
est force which we had then assembled in that sea, and 
maintained the blockade of Tripoli during the season of 
1804-5—preparing to renew the war in the spring. In 
April, 1805, a portion of the squadron assisted Mr. Eaton, 
the U. S. Consul at Tunis, in his celebrated attempt to re- 
store Hamet Caramalli to the government of Tripoli, the 
reigning bashaw at that time, a younger brother, being an 
usurper. A treaty of peace between the United States and 
Tripoli followed in June, 1805. Previous to this, on the 
22nd of May, Commodore Barron, falling into ill heaith, 
transferred the command of the squadron to Commodore 
Rodgers ; and our Captain was shortly afterwards transfer- 
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red from the Essex 32, to the frigate President 44. The 
Tripolitan business having been settled, Commodore Rod- 
gers sailed with thirteen vessels, and anchored off Tunis 
the 1st of August, 1805, where he remained over a month. 
After settling the dispute with Tunis by negotiating terms 
under the muzzles of his guns, the greater part of the ves- 
sels in the service were gradually withdrawn, leaving only 
a small force behind ; and Captain Barron was among those 
officers who returned to the United States. 

It was about this time that the “ gun-boat policy” of Mr. 
Jefferson—which originated with that President in 1803— 
began to be carried into full operation ; and by a law pass- 
ed in April, 1806, the President was authorized to employ 
as many of the national vessels as he might deem neces- 
sary, but limiting the number of officers and seamen. The 
list of Captains under the new law, was as follows: 

Samuel Nicholson, Alexander Murray, Samuel Barron, 
John Rodgers, Edward Preble, James Barron, Wm. Bain- 
bridge, Hugh Campbell, Stephen Decatur, Thomas Tingey, 
Chas. Stewart, Isaac Hull, John Shaw, & Isaac Chauncey. 

Among these officers, (of whom Charles Stewart is now 
the only survivor,) James Barron enjoyed a high character 
in the service, being deemed one of the most ready and 
ingenious seamen that America had ever produced. No 
officer, indeed, had borne a more conspicuous part in the 
organization of our navy than he had done. He origina- 
ted the first code of signals used by our ships, and early 
distinguished himself for his superior nautical science and 
skill. As a military officer, too, he was deemed accom- 
plished and efficient, and one of the best disciplinarians in 
the service. But in the midst of all his usefulness, and in 
the full tide of his popularity as a naval commander, an 
untoward event occurred, which cast a cloud over his fu- 
ture prospects, and terminated his career in active service. 
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We allude, of course, to the well-known affair of the Ches- 
apeake; which we ought perhaps to relate; but the main 
facts, we suppose, are sufficiently remembered, and we 
have no room for details. We shall only say therefore, 
that the conduct of Commodore Barron on this occasion, 
was submitted first to a court of enquiry, and afterwards to 
a court martial, composed of some of the first officers of 
the navy—Decatur among them—who, acquitting him, hon- 
orably and handsomely, of all imputations upon his per- 
sonal courage, and exonerating him entirely from all cen- 
sure for the unprepared state of the ship which h:.d caused 
her easy surrender, found him guilty of ‘‘ neglecting on the 
probability of an engagement to clear his ship for battle ;”” 
and therefore, sentenced him to be suspended from all com- 
mand in the navy, without pay or emoluments, for the pe- 
riod of five years from the 8th of February, 1808. 

In this state of his affairs, Commodore Barron resolved 
to resort to the merchant service for the means of support, 
and, proceeding to Europe, obtained the command of a 
vessel sailiug from Copenhagen, where he resided for some 
time. The war with Great Britain followed in June, 1812, 
and, on hearing of it, his first wish was to return to his 
country ; but the term of his suspension had yet some eight 
months to run, and at the end of that time, he found it dif- 
ficult and hardly possible to obtain a passage home. At 
the same time, he apprehended, and not without reason, 
that his application for honorable employment would be 
warmly opposed, and he was naturally unwilling to encoun- 
ter additional disgrace. In this state of things he only re- 
ported himself to the Navy Department for duty, by letter, 
and still lingered abroad. The war passed away in 1815, 
and he returned to the United States at the close of the 
year 1818, soon after which a memorial in his favor was 
presented to the President by a portion of the Virginia 
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delegation in Congress. Commodore Decatur, however, 
who was then one of the Board of Navy Commissioners, 
strongly and warmly opposed his restoration to active ser- 
vice, and even spoke of him in the most disparaging terms. 
This led to a written controversy between them which was 
published in all the papers, and terminated in Barron’s 
sending a challenge to Decatur, which the latter promptly 
accepted. 
The due] took place at Bladensburg, near Washington 
City, on the 22nd of March, 1820, and was fought with 
pistols, at the distance of eight yards, or paces, the short- 
est that is customary; (to accommodate Commodore Bar- 
ron whose sight was defective.) On taking their stands, 
Commodore Bainbridge (who was Decatur’s second,) in- 
formed them that he would give the word quickly—* Pre- 
sent! one, two, three,’”’ and they were not to fire before 
the word “ one,” nor after the word “‘ three.” Commodore 
Barron then exclaimed, “‘ Now Decatur, my brave fellow, 
when we meet in the other world, I hope we shall be bet- 
ter friends than we have been in this.” Com. Decatur 
replied, “‘ I have never been your enemy, sir.’ But silence 
was ordered, and no proposal for a reconciliation was sug- 
gested. Commodore Bainbridge then pronounced the 
concerted words, and at the word “two” both parties fired 
so exactly together that only one report was heard. Com. 
Barron fell, immediately, wounded dangerously in the right 
hip, where Decatur had previously declared he would lodge 
his ball. Decatur stood for a moment erect, but was ob- 
served to press his hand on his right side. He then fell, 
the ball having passed through his abdomen. He remark- 
ed, “I am mortally wounded; at least I believe so; and 
only wish that I had fallen in defence of my country.” 
He was raised, and supported a short distance, and sank 
down exhausted near the spot where Barron was lying. 
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Here the latter, addressing him, declared that “ every thing 
had been done in the most honorable manner,” and added 
“ that he forgave him from the bottom of his heart.” Some 
words of mutual explanation and kindness were then ex- 
changed between them, when they shook hands, and were 
carried off from the field—Decatur to his own house—only 
to die, as he did the same night, and Barron to his lodg- 
ings where he lay suffering much for some time ; but, re- 
- covering slowly, was soon afterwards placed on shore ser- 
vice. The Norfolk Herald says: . 

‘*He was in command of the Philadelphia Navy Yard, 
and had the honor of receiving General LaFayette, “ the 
Nation’s Guest,” when he visited that place in 1824. He 
was also an invited guest, with Colonels McLane, Huger, 
Fish, and other surviving officers of the revolution, at the 
great fete at Yorktown, given to General LaFayette by the 
State of Virginia, on the 19th of October, 1824. He was 
next transferred to the command of the Norfolk station, at 
that interesting period when the dry dock, and many other 
important improvements in the Gosport Navy Yard had 
just commenced; all of which came under his supervision. 
From this station he was called to the superintendence of 
the Naval Asylum at Philadelphia, where he continued un- 
til the wasting hand of time had indicated the necessity 
of his final retirement from active service, when he chose 
Norfolk, the home of his early friends, (and among whom 
he had found friends indeed,) as the place in which to pass 
the remnant of his days.”’ Here, accordingly, he lived for 
some years, retaining the freshness of his faculties, and the 
vivacity of his conversation, in a remarkable manner, until 
a short time before his death, which occurred at length on 
the 2ist of April last, in the 83rd year of his age. 

“In social life, as in his official station,” says the Her- 
ald, ‘‘ Com. Barron was governed by a high sense of honor, 
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and bore himself with a dignity, courtesy and affability, 
which gave a charm to his society; and although of a tem- 
perament not to brook the slightest indignity, there was in 
his nature all the milk of human kindness and benevolence,”’ 
and, we may add, all the generous sympathies which win 
and, bind the hearts of men. “In his family circle, he was 
cherished with unspeakable fondness and affection, and 
this whole community, in which he has been for so large a 
portion of his life, beloved and esteemed, will ever honor 
and revéte his memory.’’* 


* We understand from good authority, that Com. Barron has 
left amanuscript account of his duel with Com. Decatur, which he 
put into the hands of one of his executors, in his last sickness, 
with a solemn injunction to have it published, in some suitable 
form, after his death; and we are assured that it will be so, as 
soon as the proper arrangements can be made. 


From the Richmond Whig of May 26. 
A WEDDING RACE. 


We have lately met, in the letter of a writer for the National 
Intelligencer, the subjoined account of a popular custom found in 
the mountains towards the sources of the Potomac, in Virginia. 
Its origin, we do not know ; but suspect it to be German. Mean- 
time, there are parts of the ceremony, in the detail of which 
our friend the tourist has been mis-informed; or else this gay 
usage has degenerated in that region. In South Western Vir- 
ginia, where the women are almost as equestrian as the men, 
the contest is not confined to the latter. On the contrary, the 
company are paired, each lad with the lass of his choice; and 
her he must bring safely through with him, in order to win the 
race. Thus the contest is rather between the girls than the 
youths; and not the best horseman and horse bears off the 
palm—that is, the bottle—but he whose fair partner is the bold- 
est horsewoman. Meantime, his whole gallantry and skill must 
be tasked to the utmost in securing her safety aud finally her 
victory. The picturesque strife described by Mr. L—— is in 
this manner made a hundred fold more animated and more in- 
teresting. 
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“I spent a night with my companions in the dingy-look- 
ing hamlet of Petersburg, where I picked up the following 
particulars respecting an almost obsolete custom peculiar 
to this section of the country. It is termed running for the 
bottle, and is a kind of interlude or episode in a marriage 
celebration. When a buxom lady is about to be married, 
every body is invited to the wedding, and two entire days 
are devoted to feasting and dancing, when the time arrives 
that she is to be taken to the residence of her lord and 
master. This change of location is accomplished oa horse- 
back, and the groom and bride are invariably accompanied 
by their guests, who combine to form, as they journey in 
pairs, a truly imposing cavalcade, varying, according to 
circumstances, from one to two hundred persons. The day 
of the march is of course a pleasant one, and the journey 
to be accomplished is perhaps five miles. At the residence 
of the groom every thing is of course in a state of prepa- 
ration for the reception of the party, and with especial care 
a bottlé of choice liquor, richly decked out with ribands, 
has been prepared, and placed upon a high post at the 
front gate of the dwelling. While the cavalcade are on 
the move, and have arrived within one mile of the desired 
haven, the master of ceremonies steps aside upon his horse, 
and extends an invitation to all the gentlemen present to 
join in a race for the boule, which is known to be in wait- 
ing for the winner of the race, whose privilege it will be to 
drink the health of the bride on her arrival. Fifty of the 
younger men in the party have perhaps accepted the invi- 
tation extended to them, and, leaving the procession, they 
make ready and start off at full speed for the much desired 
bottle. The road is winding, and perhaps stony, and 
stumpy, and muddy ; but what matter? Away they fly, like 
a party of Indians after buffaloes ; while along the road, it 
may be, cattle are bellowing, sheep blating, dogs barking, 
hens cackling, and crows cawing. The goal is now in 
sight; one effort more, and the foremost horseman is at 
the gate, and has received into his hands from the hands of 
the groom’s sister the much desired bottle ; and then ascend 
the huzzas and shoutings of that portion of the people as- 
sembled to welcome the bride. Meanwhile the cavalcade 
comes in sight, headed as before by the groom and bride, 
and, as they approach the gate, the winner of the bottle 
steps forth upon his horse, and, pouring a portion of liquor 
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into a goblet, presents it to the bride, and has the satisfac- 
tion of being the first to drink the good health of her new- 
ly-married ladyship. The huzzas and shoutings continue, 
when, in the midst of the direst confusion, the ladies are 
assisted into the house, the horses are stabled, and a regu- 
lar siege of two or three days’ dancing and feasting and 
carousing succeeds, with which the wedding is terminated.” 


THE MYSTIC FLOWER. 


There is a flower, a mystic flower, 
Most meet for Beauty’s breast ; 

The fairest far in Flora’s bower, 
And well worth all the rest. 


And fragrant is that flower, I ween, 
As breath of morn or even, 

Though still it loves to live unseen, 
And keep its sweets for heaven. 


Nor Time can bid its stem decay, 
Nor taint its lovely bloom ; 

Nor Death shall steal those charms away 
That flourish o’er the tomb. 


But, nurs’d by Grace with dews sincere, 
Beneath a genial sky, 

It lives through heaven’s eternal year, 
And will not, cannot die. 


O! ’tis a flower of wondrous worth, 
And dear to all above! 

Sweet CHariry—its name on earth— 

But angels call it Love. 
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Darious Bntelligenee. 


THE GRAND EXHIBITION. 


The Grand Exhibition of the Industry of All Nations, in the 
Crystal Palace at Lonpon, was opened on Thurday, May 1, 
with appropriate and imposing ceremonies. Just before twelve 
o’clock, which was the hour appointed for the arrival of the 
Queen, the rain that had been falling at intervals during the day 
ceased altogether, and the sun shone forth from a cloudless sky. 
On the appearance of the Royal cortége, the utmost enthusiasm 
was manifested by the people who thronged the vicinity of the 
Palace, and, in the midst of the cheers of the multitude, and the 
flourish of military music, the Queen, accompanied by Prince 
Albert, the Prince of Wales, and the Princess Royal, was ush- 
ered into the interior of the building. She was welcomed by 
the vast assemblage with repeated and universal cheers, ladies 
waved their handkerchiefs, geutlemen their hats, and the whole 
scene presented a spectacle of unrivalled splendor. After she 
had ascended the throne, which was a raised platform surmoun- 
ted with a blue canopy ornamented with feathers, the National 
Anthem was sung by an immense choir under direction of Sir 
Henry Bishop. When the music had ceased, Prince Albert pre- 
sented to the Queen the report of the proceedings of the Com- 
missioners, to which she replied ina short speech. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury then offered the prayer of inauguration, 
at the close of which the Hallelujah Chorus was sung. A pro- 
cession was now formed, composed of the architect, contrac- 
tors, and officials engaged in the construction of the Crystal 
Palace, the Foreign Commissioners, the Royal Commissioners, 
Foreign Ambassadors, and the members of the Royal Family. 
After making the circuit of the building in the procession, the 
Queen resumed her seat on the platform, and announced by a 
herald that the Exhibition was opened. A flourish of trumpets 
and a discharge of artillery proclaimed the fact to the throng- 
ing multitudes on the outside. The Queen, attended by the 
Court, then withdrew from the building ; the choir again struck 
up the strain of the National Anthem; the barriers, which had 
confined the spectators within certain limits, were removed ; and 
the whole mass of visitors poured over every part of the mag- 
nificent edifice, eager to gratify a highly excited curiosity. 

The number of exhibitors, whose productions are now dis- 
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played in the Crystal Palace, is about 15,000. One-half of these 
are British subjects. ‘The remainder represent the industry of 
more than forty other nations. comprising nearly every civilized 
country on the globe. The Exhibitiun is divided into four class- 
es; 1. Raw Materials; 2. Machinery; 3. Manufactures; 4. 
Sculpture and the Fine Arts. A further division is made, ac- 
cording to the geographical position of the countries represent- 
ed, those which lie within the warmer latitudes being placed 
near the centre of the building, and the colder countries at the 
extremities. ‘The Crystal Palace, which was eommenced on 
the 26th of September, and has accordingly been completed in 
the short space of seven months, oceupies an extent of about 
18 acres, measuring 1,851 feet im length, and 556 in breadth, 
and affords a frontage for the exhibition of goods amounting iu 
the aggregate to over 10 miles. It ean accommodate at one 
time 40,000 visitors.—Jnter. Mag. 


THE PRESIDENT’S VISIT. 


We note here, with pleasure. that bis Excellency Millard 
Fillmore, the President of the United States, attended by the 
Hon. A. H. H. Stuart, the Secretary of the Interior, has re- 
cently paid a short visit to our State, and during his rapid transit, 
has been every where received with all the honors aud atten- 
tions that were due alike to his station and himself. We should 
like to follow him, with sume particularity, on his littie tour, 
énlivened as it was by so many agreeable incidents, (some of 
which we had the satisfaction to witness ourselves.) but we can 
only say briefly, that he arrived at Old Point on the morning of 
the 22nd ult., and on the next day visited the fortress where he 
surveyed the works, and reviewed the small military force un- 
der General Bankhead. On Tuesday, the 24th, he visited Nor- 
folk, Portsmouth, the Navy-Yard and the Naval Hospital, and 
returned to Old Point the same evening, where he attended a 
ball given in honor of his presence. The next day, Wednes- 
day. the 25th, accompanied by Secretary Stuart, and General 
Bankhead, he embarked in the small naval steamer, Engineer, 
and proceeded up the river on his way to Richmond: pausing 
awhile at Jamestown, where, of course, he found History at 
home, and spent some time in exploring the tombs, and other 
relics of antiquity, with much interest. Resuming his rout, he 
next called at Claremont, and afterwards at Lower and Upper 
Brandon. where he saw, says the Enquirer, “the teeming 
wheat-fields, whose rich and golden harvest was just about be- 
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ing brought to the ground”—with “one of Hussey’s beautiful 
Reaping Machines, dashing along, and throwing off the heavy 
sheaves in fine volume, ready for the binders and shockers ;” 
when, to shew, perhaps, that he had been, and still could be, a 
“working man,” he * astonished the uatives” and charmed all 
the company, by ‘skilfully binding up a sheaf himself with a 
double tie.” 

The nextday, Thursday, the 26th, after breakfast, (reinforced 
by “a party of ladies and gentlemen of the neighborhood,”) he 
pursued his voyage, and successively landed at the ancient seats 
of Westover and Shirley, at which latter place he was joined 
by the Postmaster General, Mr. Hall, with Mrs. H. and Mrs. S., 
Miss Apollonia Jagella, (the Hungarian Heroine,) and some 
others, and so recruited, proceeded to Richmond, where he ar- 
rived the same evening, (about 9 o’clock,) and where he found 
the Mayor, with the volunteer companies, and a large concourse 
of citizens, who had been waiting for him for some time, and 
who now escorted him through a heavy fall of rain, mixed with 
thunder and lightning, which might have seemed somewhat 
ominous, but was in fact only typical; for what was all that 
‘‘pother” to the “pilot” who had so lately ** weathered the 
storm,” aad carried our good ship, the United States, into the 
port of peace? So he “steered right on” again, and well sup- 
ported !)y his gallant officers, and steady crew, arrived safely in 
a snug harbour at the old Powhatan. 

Oa t'riday, the 27th, a little after 11 o’clock, accompanied 
by Messrs. Stuart and Hall, our Guest was escorted from his 
lodgin.s to the Southern portico of the Capitol, where Wm. H. 
Macfarland. Esq., in the name of the citizens of Richmond, a 
large crowd of whom were assembled about the stand. and in 
the area below, saluted him in a brief and pertinent addvess, to 
which he replied in a very handsome and taking answer, which 
was received with “ great applause.” (Messrs. Stuart and Hall 
also were called out and addressed the citizens with happy ef- 
fect:) after which he was couducted by the committee into the 
Hall of the Convention and presented to the body—who all 
rose to receive him—when the presiding officer, the Hon. John 
Y. Mason, greeted him in a most courteous speech, to which he 
replied in a peculiarly becoming manner, and was cheered, as 


the reporter states, with “tremendous applause.” After this, 
the chair was vacated. and he wage introduced by Mr. Mason to 
many members of the body. and soon retired from the hall. 
The Convention then adjourned for the day; when a collation 
was served in the Senate chamber, after which he was condue- 
ted over the Capitol grounds, to the Washington Monument, 


and other objects of interest, then ta the State Library, and 
back:-to the Powhatan House, 
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On Saturday morning, the 28th, after breakfast, the President 
with his suite, proceeded, in an extra train, to Fredericksburg — 
where he was welcomed by the Mayor and citizens in handsome 
style; and where he afterwards partook of a sumptuous dinner 
which had been prepared for him at the Exchange Hotel, gar- 
nished by patriotic speeches, and toasts—after which he took 
the cars for Aquia creek, and, embarking in the steamer, pro- 
ceeded to Washington, where he arrived the same night. 

We shall only add, that this brief and salutary excursion of 
our Chief Magistrate, has no doubt served to give him some 
fair and very agreeable views of our Old Dominion; and, on the 
other hand, we are quite sure that all our citizens who have 
seen and heard him on this occasion, have felt confirmed in all 
the favorable impressions which they had previously formed of 
his conduct and character, both as an officer and as a man. 


THE NEW POSTAGE LAW. 


The New Postage Law which went into operaton on the Ist 
inst., will no doubt operate very beneficially, and ought to be 
generally known. Its main feature is the reduction of postage 
on all letters not exceeding half an ounce in weight, to three 
cents, if prepaid, aud to five cents, if not prepaid, for all distan- 
ces under three thousand miles; for distances over three thous- 
and miles, the rates are doubled. 

The following table shows the rates on newspapers under the 
new law. 


NewsparPers Per QuARTER. 


- . Semi Tri More than 
Miles. Weekly. Weekly. Weekly. Tri Weekly. 
Under 50 Sects. WOcts. dets. 25cts. 
Over 50, under 300 10 20 30 50 
Over 300, under 1,000 15 30 45 75 
Over 1,000, under 2,000 20 40 60 100 
Over 2,000, under 4,000 25 50 75 125 


All weekly papers free within the county where they are pub- 
lished. Papers of less than one and a half ounce, half these 
rates, and papers not over 300 square inches, one fourth these 
rates. 

The rates on monthly and semi-monthly newspapers the same, 
in proportion to the number of sheets issued, as on weekly pa- 
pers, > 
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The act further provides: “* And there shall be charged upon 
every other has and each circular not sealed, handbill, 
engraving, pampblet, periodical, magazine, book, and every 
other description of printed matter, which shall be unconnected 
with any manuscript or written matter, and which it may be 
lawful to transmit through the mail, of no greater weight than 
one ounce, for any distance not exceeding five hundred miles, 
one cent; and for each additional ounce or fraction of an ounce, 
one cent; for any distance exceeding five hundred miles, and 
not exceeding one thousand five hundred miles, double those 
rates; for any distance exceeding one thousand five hundred 
miles, and not exceeding two thousand five hundred miles, tre- 
ble those rates; for any distance exceeding two thousand five 
hundred miles, and not exceeding three thousand five hundred 
miles, four times those rates ; for any distance exceeding three 
thousand five hundred miles, five times those rates. Subscri- 
bers to all periodicals shall be required to pay one quarter’s 

ostage in advance; in all such cases the postage shall be one 
Palf the foregoing rates. Bound books and parcels of printed 
matter not weighing over thirty-two ounces, shall be deemed 
mailable matter under the provisions of this section, and the 
postage on all printed matter, other than newspapers and peri- 
odicals published at intervals not exceeding three months, and 
sent from she office of publication to absolute and bona fide sub- 
scribers, to be prepaid; and in ascertaining the weight of news- 
papers for the purpose of determining the amount of postage 
chargeable thereon, they shall be weighed when in a dry state.” 


VIRGINIA CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE WORLD’S 
FAIR. 


The official catalogue of the World’s Fair has been published, 
and copies came by the last steamer. The entire number of 
American contributions to the Fair is 534. Those from Virgi- 
nia are numbered and described as follows : 


No. .264. W.A. Pratt & Co., Richmond, Va.—Daguerreo- 


types. 
No. 265. P. Robinson, Richmond, Va.—Specimens of man- 
ufactured tobacco. 

No. 266. G.Z. Miles, Richmond, Va.—Specimens of ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s saddles. 

No. 267. D.W. Sims, Buckingham county, Va.—Specimens 
of iron ore. 
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No. 268. T. & S. Hargrove, Richmond, Va.—Sample of 
manufactured tobbacco. 

No. 269. C. Braxton, Hanover county, Va.—Specimen of 
green sand marl. 

No. 270. Institute for the Blind, Staunton, Va.—Specimens 
of books. types, &c. 

No. 271. Gen. J. H. Cocke, Fluvanna co., Va.—Samples 
of iron ore, soap-stone, and other minerals. 

No. 273. Dili & Mulchaney, manu., Richmond, Va.—Spe- 
cimen of manufactured tobacco. 

No.274. E.H. Sims, Buckingham county, Va.—Specimens 
of roofing slate. 

- 275. E. H. Sims, Buckingham county, Va.—Slab of 
slate. 

No. 276. Jennings & Claghora, Richmond, Va.—A gentle- 
man’s saddle. 

No. 277. F. Hobson, Buckingham county, Va.—Specimeus 
of gold ore. 

No. 273. R.S.Patteson, Buckingham co., Va.—Specimens 
of iron ore. 

No. 279. W. Faber, prod., Nelson county, Va.—Specimens 
of ores. 

No. 280. W. Faber, Nelson county, Va.—Specimen of ga- 
lena and silver combined. ‘ 

No. 281. J. R. Anderson & Co., Richmond, Va.—Speci- 
meus of iron ore. 

No. 282. Belvidere Manufacturing Company, Richmond, 
Va.—Envelop paper. 

No. 283. .- Brown, Buckingham county, Va.—Specimen 
of quartz rock. 

No. 284. J. H. Grant. manu., Richmond, Va.—Specimen 
of tobacco. 

No. 285. S. Maupin, Richmond, Va.—Specimens of mine- 
rals. 

No. 305. Oyler & Anderson, Lynchburg, Va.—Samples of 
tobacco, manufactured out of natural honey-dew, bright sun- 
cured leaf, the growth of Roanoke county, Virginia. 

No. 325. Warwick & Otey, Lynchburg, Va.—Samples of 
manufactured tobacco. 

_ No. 389. H. Ludlam, New York.—Sample of tobacco from 
George T. Williams, Lynchburg, Va. 

No. 393. J.J. Stewart & Co., New York.—Sample of to- 
bacco from D. H. London, Richmond, Va. 

No. 471. W. H. Addington, Norfolk, Va.—Patfent bellows; 
leather California boots. 
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THE WRITINGS OF WASHINGTON. 


A Critic in the Evening Post, some months ago, produced an 
array of proofs that Mr. Sparks in his edition of the Writings 
of Washington had taken great liberties with the text of those 
writings, often altering the language, by substituting words and 
phrases which Mr. Sparks thought preferable to Washington’s, 
sometimes suppressing his ideas, and sometimes, we grieve to 
say, makin ashiugton convey a sentiment he had not ex- 
pressed. e now understand from the Post, that a complete 
and authentic edition of the Writings of Washington is in pre- 
paration, to embrace more than two thousand letters, not inclu- 
ded in the collection of Mr. Sparks, together with all of Wash- 
ington’s diaries, speeches, and public and private papers of every 
description. which may be supposed to possess any interest or 
illustrations of his character or history. 1. An exact chronolo- 

ical arrangement of the writings ; 2. The most scruplous fidel- 

ity in copying ; 3. Ample illustrations from published and MS. 

correspondence, diaries, contemporary biography, travels. &c.; 

4. Historical reviews for each year, military, political, social, &e. 
N. Y. Observer. 


THE DAY IN RICHMOND. 


The Fourth of July was celebrated in our city, this year, with 
the usual observances. and rather more perhaps than the usual 
eclat. The appearance of the military companies at least was 
uncommonly fine, and the crowd of citizens on the square was 
much greater, we thiuk, than we have ever seen it before. This 
was owing, perhaps, in part, to the new railroads which have 
been lately brought home to us, and whieh served to bring in 
large supplies of good people from the country to increase the 
common stock. ‘There was, also, we hear an Address at the 
African Church, with the reading of the Declaration, by Mar- 
maduke Johnson, Esq., which was highly gratifying to all 
present. 

We learn, also, that some of the Sunday Schools observed 
the day in a very pleasant and profitable manner,—hearing good 
addresses, with pleasing music, and afterwards partaking of in- 
noceut refreshments with great glee. 

There were, moreover, we hear, excursions into the country, 
by some of the companies, sunday-schools, and others—to the 
Slash Cottage, and elsewhere—with dinners, of course, and 
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dancings, and other amusements to suit the tastes of all con- 
cerned. 

We infer from all these “signs,” that our people are generally 
well satisfied with the Day, aud all its historic recollections, and 
with our glorious Union, which was indeed but “ the bright con- 
summate flower’ of our Independence, and which, we trust, 
will never lose its beauty in our eyes. 





THE DAY IN WASHINGTON. 


We learn from Washington, that the Seventy-fifth Anniver- 
sary of Independence, was celebrated in that city in superior 
style. There was, indeed, one novel feature in the celebration, 
which must have given it, we think, a fresh and peculiar inte- 
rest. We refer, of course, to the ceremony of laying the corner 
stone of the new structure designed to enlarge the capitol. which 
was performed by the President, assisted by the architect and 
masons, in the presence of a large concourse of citizens, with 
sol mu and striking effect. After this, there was an oration on 
the occasion by the Secretary of State, Mr. Webster, which 
we hear, and can readily believe, was altogether worthy of the 
subject and himself. 


Stliscellano. 


POETRY AND PAINTING. 





It has been said that Poetry and Painting are sister arts. Per- 
haps they are ; but if so, the former is assuredly the elder muse. 
Her visions are more splendid; her flight is more rapid; her 
glance is more piercing and profound. The imagination of the 
painter is held down to the earth by lines and curves, by petty 
particularities of drapery and figure, by contrasts of colour, &c. 
But the words of the greater Muse are winged; and by them 
the fancy of the reader is sublimed, till he soars with her through 
shadowy regions and golden skies. which it would be idle, as 
well as a profanation, to attempt to reduce to visible detail. 
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There are certain things in poetry, which can never be justi- 
fied by logical rules, and can scarcely be fully explained even in 
prose language. The truth is, that poetry is often merely sug- 
gestive, often almost paradoxical; and the principle upon which 
it is formed is utterly inimical to the rules by which the ordinary 
appearances of nature may be represented. Painting is essen- 
tially a mimetic art.- Poetry deals in abstraction, in excess, and 
is oftentimes the finest in its extravagance : but painting always 
loses something of its power whenever it approaches the ideal. 
Again, although the latter art may pourtray great beauty or 
great deformity, it cannot, except as a copy, shew intellect in 
its superlative state. ‘The fact that no artist has ever been able 
to paint the head of Christ, or even the Lear or Falstaff of 
Shakspeare, is at once sufficient to shew the bounds of this 
“limitary” art. Who is there, also, who can weave with the 
ordinary colours, the fine texture of that creature of the air, 
Ariel?—Who can fix in the eye of Prospero the magician’s 
light ?—Who can build up, “ like a tower,” the Archangel Sa- 
tan?—Who can make plaiu our dreams of Una, or the love- 
haunted Juliet?’ Who can plant upon the forehead of Macbeth 
the words of the witch's prophecy? or who can array the witch- 
es themselves. as they traverse our imagination, in cloud and 
darkness, or with thunder and the quick lightnings about them, 
hideous, anomalous, and immortal ?—Anon. 


A PHILOSOPHIC TASTE. 


I am more disposed to connect myself by sympathy with the 
ages which are past, and by hope with those which are to come, 


than to vex and irritate myself by any lively interest about the 
existing generation.—Southey. 


A GOOD CLIMAX. 


Man can neither be happy without virtue, nor actively virtu- 


ous without liberty, nor securely free without rational know- 
ledge.—Sir William Jones. 
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LINES WRITTEN IN’ A YOUNG LADY'S ALBUM. 


You ask me, sweet Fanny, to write 
A specimen here of my Muse, 
And I cannot be so impolite, 
By any means, as to refuse. 


So I scribble these lines in my way; 
In spite of Minerva, you see; 
But Venus will smile on my lay, 
And that is sufficient for me. 
Martial Minor. 


THE MOON ABOUT TO BE ECLIPSED. 





In what class of descriptive poetry, asks a critic, can we place 
the following picture of the moon moving towards her eclipse, 
if not iu the first? 






So pure, so clear, amid the vast blue lake, 
Sole regent of the many-scattered isles, 
Making of myriad million, villion miles 

One beauty. floats she brilliantly awake. 

Unconscious of the doom that must o’ertake 
Her maidenhood before the night goes by, 

And make a lurid blot upon the sky. 
Hartley Coleridge. 









TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 











We thank a fair correspondent for her courtesy in furnishing 
us with a copy of a curious old epitaph which we have been 
wishing to obtain. We shall publish it hereafter. 








